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ABSTRACT 



To gain information on how schools in the Southwestern 
region are implementing a new program, the staff of the Comprehensive School 
Reform Demonstration (CSRD) project undertook the development of a survey 
instrument. Based on the research on school change, the survey provides 
information to schools, districts, and state departments about the 
implementation of the CSRD program. To create an instrument grounded in the 
research on school change, CSRD staff consulted the literature, specifically 
on the implementation phase. A wide array of factors were identified for 
inclusion in the survey instruments. It was found that the references in this 
paper deepened understanding about what needs to occur in schools for such 
programs to be successfully implemented. These annotations are being 
published to facilitate the work of other researchers, state CSRD 
coordinators, school district staff, principals, and teachers who want to 
increase their understanding of the mechanics of change and implementation of 
new programs. Although the bibliography is not exhaustive, it focuses on and 
includes those references that identified successful implementation 
correlates. (DFR) 
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Introduction 



order to gain information on how schools in the Southwestern region are 
implementing a new pmgram, the staff of the Compmhensive School Reform Demonstration 
(CSRD) project undertook the development of a survey instmment. Based on the research on 
school Change, the survey provides information to schools, districts, and state departments 
about the implementation of the CSRD program. To create an instmment grounded in the 
research on school change, CSRD staff consulted the literature, spec.ftcaliy on the 
implementation phase. A wide array of factors were identifted for inclusion in the survey 
instmment. We found .hat .he references in this paper deepened our understanding about 
What needs to occur in schools for such programs to be successfully implemented. 

We are publishing dte^ annotations to facilitate the work of odter researchers, sure 
CSRD coordinators, school disnic, staff, principals, and machers who want to incmase their 
understanding of the mechanics of change and implementation of new programs. Aldrougb 
the bibliography is no. exhaustive, we focused on and included those references that 
identified successful implementation conela.es. Because the references all pertatn to the 
general topics of change and implementation in schools, die ennies are organized 
alphabetically. We hope you will find Correla.es of Successful ,n,plen.en,a.lon aru. ScHool 
CHon^e a ready refemnce to dte knowledge base, a valuable tool, and useful for your 
continuous study of the school change process. 



P. C-E. 
June, 2000 
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Arnold, M., Simms, N. G., & Wilber, D. M. (1999). Innovative approaches to 
maxi miz ing resources. In Noteworthy Perspectives on Comprehensive School Reform 
(pp. 49-55). Aurora, CO: Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory. 

An often overlooked but important component of comprehensive school reform is the 
strategic allocation and use of resources. The authors discuss how success of a 
comprehensive reform initiative requires restructuring of the school operations as a whole. 
Suggestions are made on how district personnel can begin the process of maximizing 
resources with a focus on the district’s vision and mission. Some of these include 
maximizing the use of staff expertise, harnessing time, investing in professional 
development, using federal dollars creatively, and cultivating community support. The 
allocation or reallocation of resources may sometimes involve unpopular and dlfHcult 
decisions such as the elimination of any programs that are not contributing to overall student 
achievement. The article concludes with examples of obstacles to resource allocation. 



Berends, M., Heilbrunn, J., McKelvey, C., & Sullivan, T. (1998). Monitoring the 
progress of New American Schools: A description of implementing schools in a 
longitudinal sample. Santa Monica, C A: RandCorp. (ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service No. ED426475) 

This report describes the progress of about 175 New American School (NAS) sites 
during the early implementation stages of NAS’s scale-up phase. It is the first in a series of 
reports about a longitudinal sample of NAS schools. The analyses address several.sets of 
questions including information on demographic and performance characteristics of the 
schools prior to becoming a NAS site; the status of implementation; and teacher support and 
reported effects. Information is provided concerning the wide variety of indicators that can 
be found across several areas of school restructuring such as governance, professional 
development, student performance expectations, student instructional groupings, strategies 
for instruction, and community involvement. The authors discuss the findings in view of the 
effects these findings will have on future national reform efforts. 

Berman, P., & McLaughlin, M. W. (1975). Federal programs supporting 
educational change, voL IV: The findings in review (U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, & Welfare, No. R-I589/4-HEW). Santa Monica, CA; The Rand 
Corporation. 

This is a report on the first year (7/73-7/74) of RAND’s work in a study of four 
federal programs — ESEA Title III Innovative Projects, ESEA Title VII Bilingual Projects, 
Vocational Education Act, and the Right-To-Read Program. The programs’ goals promote 
educational change in the public schools for higher achievement outcomes. Volume IV is a 
synthesis of the data collected by RAND and provides a description of the innovation process 
of these projects. In addition, a discussion of factors that affect the implementation and 
continuation outcomes of the projects is included. The factors designated as affecting 
implementation and continuation include project characteristics such as substance/scope of 
proposed change, implementation strategies, organizational climate, characteristics of the 
population involved, and federal policies. The report concludes with policy implications of 
the findings. 
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BUlig, S. H. (1997). Title I of the Improving America’s Schools Act: What it 
looks like in practice. Journal of Education for Students Placed at Risk (Jespar), 2(4), 
329-343. 

The results of a study of state and local practices related to the implementation of 
Title I of the Improving America’s Schools Act (IAS A, 1994) are summarized in this article. 
Title I directors and practitioners were interviewed to determine how the process of 
implementing the provisions of lASA unfolded as the program progressed from policy to 
practice. The brief description of this continuing reform focuses on the various events at the 
national and state levels that have influenced the implementation of this initiative. Although 
the study’s results indicate that the lASA has achieved some of its goals, the author expresses 
a concern that more time and support are necessary for this initiative to produce overall 
successful outcomes. 

Bodilly, S. J., Keltner, B., Purnell, S, Reichardt, R., & Schuyler, G. (1998). 
Lessons from New American Schools* scale-up phase (MR-942.0-NAS). Santa Monica, 
CA; The Rand Corp. 

Established in 1991, the goal of New American Schools was to help schools evolve 
into organizations of improved learning and increased academic performance. 
Acknowledging that the implementation of reforms is not an easy task, this RAND study 
presents findings from the scale-up phase (1995-1997) during which NAS collaborated with 
10 jurisdictions to implement whole school design-based programs. Several “lessons” were 
learned: 1) the variety and quantity of people involved in the initiative makes school reform 
a complex project to undertake; 2) cooperation and collaboration of schools and districts with 
the design teams are necessary in order to succeed in implementation; and 3) stable 
leadership and the belief that the effort is important to success are two factors that teachers 
perceive as making a difference in their degree of participation. 

BodUly, S. J., Purnell, S., Ramsey, K., & Keith, S. J. (1996). Lessons Jrom New 
American Schools Development Corporation's demonstration phase (MR-729-NASDC). 
Santa Monica, CA: The Rand Corporation. 

This report documents the evaluation of nine schools that participated in the New 
American Schools Development Corporation’s demonstration phases. NASDC was 
established in 1991 and had as a primary purpose the funding of organizations that would 
create whole school designs for increasing schools’ academic performance. Selected through 
a national competition by NASDC, eleven organizations were given a year to fully develop 
themselves as a team and to develop the whole-school designs for their participating schools. 
After the initial first year period, the teams had an additional two years to further develop, 
produce, and demonstrate the design. This report is an evaluation of the nine teams that 
remained after the first year. It summarizes NASDC’ s contribution to reform. In addition, it 
reviews the characteristics of the designs along with the teams that developed them. Other 
information includes the characteristics’ impacts on goals and the barriers to reform 
experienced by the teams. 
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Boyd, V. (1992). Creating a context for change. Issues about Change, 2(2). 
Austin, TX: Southwest Educational Development Laboratory. 

School context elements that facilitate school improvement efforts are discussed. 
Throughout the article the author reminds us of the impact that school context may have on 
at-risk students. In her discussion of the context for school change, two relevant factors or 
elements emerge — the “ecology” and the “culture” of the school. Although these two 
elements of the school context are discussed separately in the article, Boyd reminds us that 
“the interrelatedness and interaction of the school ecology and culture create the context in 
which school improvement efforts are undertaken”. Ecology encompasses three main 
components — physical layout and size of the school; federal, state, and district level 
policies/rules; and the availability of school resources such as time and money. The 
relationship between these components and school improvement efforts is explained. The 
culture of the school — attitudes, school norms, relationships — may either impede or facilitate 
improvement efforts. Attitudes and beliefs are primarily discussed in relation to how 
teachers’ behaviors are influenced by their attitudes and beliefs. The norms of a school that 
facilitate school improvement include continuous critical inquiry and improvement, a shared 
sense of purpose, and shared decision-making. Different relationships that must be taken 
into account in school improvement efforts include teacher peer relationships, student- 
teacher relationships, and relationships with the parents and the community. 

Boyd concludes this article by addressing how the principal, as the leader in the 
school, can shape the ecology and nurture and support a positive school culture. If leaders 
can understand that schools are “complex organisms”, then it helps them in creating a context 
that is supportive of change. 

Busick, K. U., & Inos, R. H. (1992). Synthesis of the research on educational 
change: Implementation phase. Honolulu, HI: Pacific Region Educational Lab. (ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service No. ED349705) 

This report is part two of a three-part series synthesizing the research on change. Part 
one addresses the overview and initiation phase and part three the institutionalization and 
renewal phase of change. Citing the Concerns Based Adoption Model the authors reiterate 
how individuals’ concerns in the change process can be identified in seven stages. These 
seven stages — awareness, information, personal, management, consequence, collaboration, 
and refocusing can be further categorized into three main concerns: 1) concern for self; 2) 
concern for task; and 3) concern for impact. The authors continue with the idea that for each 
stage of concern, there are appropriate interventions. To employ a successful intervention 
strategy, one must try to understand the relationship between the various implementation 
factors and successful reform. 

Five major implementation factors — orchestration, shared responsibility, pressure 
and support, technical assistance, and rewards — are discussed in the context of successful 
educational change. In addition, the “implementation dip” is discussed as a period that is 
likely to occur during the change process. Innovators of change must be wary of this period 
and realize that it is a normal characteristic of the early stages of implementation. Lastly, it 
is emphasized that leadership, especially during difficult phases, is of utmost importance in 
the change process. 
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schools. Further elaboration of the findings is presented through qualitative a a. 

Corbett, H.D. (1990). On the meaning of restructuring. Phildelphia, PA: 

Research for reltmcturing is examined based on social theory perspective, 

conceded Ltricmring has taken on a vague meaning, Co^en 

and results” ^The issues of rules, roles, relationships, and results are discussed systemic 

lidps emph^ i°tain 

the school building, restructuring becomes non-systemic and difficu t to mam ai . 
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agent, shared leadership, and teamwork for restructuring to be a success. In conclusion, he 
stresses that the district must thoroughly support the schools and be in alignment with its 
schools’ cultures in order for changes to be sustained successfully. 

Elmore, R. F. (Ed.). (1990). Restructuring schools: The next generation of 
educational reform. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Inc. 

Over the years several points of view on school restructuring have evolved. These 
points of view are often conflicting and present an added dimension of confusion when it 
comes to making decisions about school improvement policies. This book is written to help 
policymakers, educators, and researchers through the confusion of the school improvement 
debate. The book is divided in two major parts with the first covering school restructuring 
from several perspectives and the second concentrating on what the district and state can do 
to facilitate school improvement. Hoping to lead their audience to an understanding of the 
deeper issues behind educational reform, the authors of the different chapters present 
information and discussion on such topics as differential views of teaching and learning, 
enhancement of professionalism, use of active inquiry as the primary mode of teaching and 
learning, use of decentralized decision-making, and the examination of problems confronting 
entities undergoing restructuring. The editor concludes the book with the presentation of 
three scenarios depicting a continuum of effects that may result from restructuring efforts. 

Firestone, W. A., Rosenblum, S., Bader, B. D. & Massell, D. (1991). Education 
reform from 1983 to 1990: State action and district response (CPRE Research Report 
Series RR-021). New Brunswick, NJ: Consortium for Policy Research in Education. 

State educational reform activity was prevalent during the 1980’s when educational 
reform was persistently centered at the state and local levels. This report examines a study 
that was conducted by the Consortium for Policy Research in Education to learn about six 
states’ reforms and the impact they had on school districts. The policymaking and practices 
of Arizona, California, Florida, Georgia, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania were examined from 
1986 through 1990. The reform activity of twenty-one districts was examined. Data 
collection consisted of site visits, phone calls, and review of documents. A summary of the 
initiatives of the six states and the 21 districts’ responses is presented with a look toward the 
priorities for the 1990s. Implications of the findings and how these may impact future 
education reform efforts are discussed. 

FuUan, M. G. (1991). Professional development of educators. In M. G. Fullan, 
The new meaning of educational change (pp. 315-344). New York: Teachers College 
Press. 

In this chapter, a comparison of effective versus ineffective staff development efforts 
is presented through case studies. Successful characteristics of staff development include 
collegiality and collaboration, experimentation and risk taking, involvement in goal setting 
and decision making, and time to work on staff development and assimilate new learnings. 

In addition, the author believes that administrators, consultants and teachers need more 
preparation and training for their role as change facilitators in a reform effort. Lastly, the 
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author proposes several ways to promote effective professional development. He advocates 
that faculty development, program innovation, and information dissemination should be 
considered as interrelated strategies and not as single components to school reform, that 
learning should be inherent in everything that occurs within a school and district; and that 
two fundamental requirements— the use of multiple activities to implement professional 
development and viewing professional development as an ongoing activity of the school 
instead of as a one-time, single innovation training — need more attention. 

Fullan, M. G. (1991). The teacher. In M. G. Fullan, The new meaning of 
educational change (pp. 117-143). New York: Teachers College Press. 

Fullan addresses the issues of teachers’ current status, what occurs when changes are 
introduced, what makes change work for teachers, and how teachers can make decisions to 
support the change. He does not minimize the fact that teachers have to deal with many 
situations that contribute to limiting reform. Teachers’ daily work roudne is summarized 
through several research studies that looked at what teachers do and think. In addition, 
information is provided on the stressful and satisfying aspects of being a teacher. Citing 
research, Fullan also describes what a “learning enriched school” looks like. It is not 
surprising that the terms collaboration and collegiality occur frequently in this chapter. The 
current status of teachers’ professionalism is summarized in the end. 

Fullan, M.G. (1993). Change forces: Probing the depths of educational reform. 
Bristol, PA: The Falmer Press. 

Fullan points out that school change processes must be met proactively and 
productively, and not with fear and apprehension. By examining the variables of vision, 
strategic planning, site-based management, strong leadership, accountability and assessment 
strategies, collegiality, and stakeholder involvement, Fullan takes a closer look at the change 
process. He suggests that those working with school change need to learn how to live with 
the change process rather than try to solve the problems associated with change. 
Additionally, the author points out that the ability of teachers to embrace and learn from 
change and their ability in assisting students in this process are important factors to consider 
in the development of future societies. 

Other topics discussed in this book include the moral purpose associated with school 
change, the complexity of the change process in general, the school as a learning 
organization, the status of teacher education, and the individual and the learning society. 
Citing research from successful business and educational organizations, the author identifies 
and discusses eight basic lessons about why change is complex and how to better handle it: 

Lesson 1: You can’t mandate what matters. 

Lesson 2: Change is a journey, not a blueprint. 

Lesson 3: Problems are our friends. 

Lesson 4: Vision and strategic planning come later. 

Lesson 5: Individualism and collectivism must have equal power. 

Lesson 6: Neither centralization nor decentralization works. 

Lesson 7: Connection with the wider environment is critical. 

Lesson 8: Every person is an agent of change. 
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Geijsel, F., Van Den Berg, R., Sleegers, P. (1999). The innovative capacity of 
schools in primary education: A qualitative study. Qualitative Studies in Education, 

72(2), 175-191. ^ u • 

In this qualitative study, an innovative capacity model is described as having two 

major components. These include schools’ competency and ability to implement innovations 
that are either initiated by an external entity or by the school itself, and the ability to bring 
together the differently initiated innovations to enhance student learning. Four components 
are studied to determine if a school has high or low innovative capacity; the context of the 
school collaboration among the teachers, transformational school leadership, and functioning 
of the school as a learning organization. Each of these components is described. The study 
concludes that high innovation schools exhibit several positive attributes. Some of these 
include leaders with a vision and teachers who are supportive of that vision, increased 
collaboration implemented in multiple ways, encouragement of participation by teachers in 
decision making, and effective professional development. 



Glennan, T. K., Jr. (1998). New American schools after six years (MR-945-NAS). 

Santa Monica, CA: The Rand Corporation. 

Creating designs to promote improved student learning and academic achievement 
was the initial goal of the New American Schools (NAS). Lessons learned from this 
initiative include: 1) the NAS initiative is only one of various factors affecting school 
performance, therefore, the designs by themselves are not solely responsible for successful 
change in schools; included in this notion is the fact that “design-based assistance and a 
“supportive operating environment” are essential to the success of a design, 2) the schools 
success is influenced by the school districts’ support and collaboration; and 3) other factors 
that influence academic performance of a school include leadership, teacher quality, support 
from the union and support from the community. 

Hall, G. E., & Hord, S. M. (1987). Change in schools: Facilitating the process. 

Albany, NY: State University of New York Press. 

This text discusses the research-based model of adoption and implementation, the 
Concems-Based Adoption Model (CBAM). The model introduces two sets of concepts and 
their related measures; one set for diagnosing the status of implementation, the other for 
prescribing interventions to move the implementation process forward. Two diagnostic 
dimensions are described; stages of concern about the innovation and levels of use of the 
innovation. The first dimension is concerned with the user’s thoughts and feelings. The 
other dimension is a description of the individuals’ behavior as they familiarize themselves 
with and skillfully use the innovation. A third diagnostic dimension. Innovation 

Configuration, focuses on the anticipated change. 

Extensive coverage, based on longitudinal studies of change in schools, is given to 
the prescriptive or intervention side of the model. Attention is focused on the principal and 
other leaders of change, their roles, and the strategies and activities (interventions) in which 
they engage to bring about successful implementation. An intervention typology is descnbed 
as well as an analysis process by which to help change leaders understand and design 
interventions. Case studies indicate how the model can be applied in schools. 
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Hall, G. E., Loucks, S. F., Rutherford, W. L., & Newlove, B. W. (1975). Levels 
of Use of the Innovation: A framework for analyzing innovation adoption. Journal of 
Teacher Education, 26(1), 52-56. 

One of the dimensions of the Concems-Based Adoption Model (CB AM), levels of 
innovation use, is discussed in this article. The levels of use of the innovation are described 
in order to account for the individual variation in the use of an innovation. Eight discrete 
levels of use of an innovation that an individual may demonstrate are proposed. These 
include Level 0-non-use, Level 1 -orientation. Level 2-preparation, Level 3-mechanical use. 
Level 4A-routine, Level 4B-refmement, Level 5-integration, and Level 6-renewal. The 
levels of use are examined and the research implications of this dimension are discussed. 

Hargreaves, A. (Ed.). (1997). Rethinking educational change with heart and 
mind: 1997 ASCD Yearbook. Alexandria, VA: Assoc, for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 

Acknowledging that school change is a much more complex endeavor than the 
change literature implies, the editor of this book proposes that three areas — the passion, 
purpose, and politics of change — have not been dealt with sufficiently in the teaching, 
learning, and leadership literature. Therefore, the compilation of chapters included in this 
book address these three essential areas of educational change. The editor argues that the 
“emotional labor” of teaching has been disregarded in the change process to the detriment of 
student learning. Other chapters in the book include discussions about the relationship 
between the school and the community, discussions about the diverse populations within the 
school that must be served equitably, discussions about student voice and the importance of 
student input in change processes, discussions about time availability, educational purposes, 
assessment and accountability. There is a chapter devoted to the question of whether the 
typical recommendations for effective change addressed in the literature apply to schools that 
are seriously troubled and failing. The authors of this chapter contend that these “failing” 
schools may require much more drastic measures than the proposed mainstream methods of 
school change. Overall, the chapters in this book provide a much broader way to view 
educational change by addressing some of the more complex and difficult topics of 
educational change. 

Hargreaves, A., & Fink, D. (2000). The three dimensions of reform. 

Educational Leadership, 57(7), 30-33. 

Going beyond the simpler, short-term strategies that have been unsuccessful in school 
reform, the authors talk about the more complex and ambitious three-dimensional reform 
strategy used to ensure successful change in schools. Using two innovative secondary 
schools as examples, the three dimensions of reform — depth, length, and breadth — are 
discussed in terms of how they can be adeptly put into action to ensure successful change. In 
contrast, the authors also discuss how the initial improvements at these two schools diminish 
due to the impact of varying factors. The failure to sustain the innovative characteristics of 
the schools is traced and explained via the following: leadership succession, staff 
recruitment and retention, size of both staff and student population, district and policy 
context, and community support. 
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Hord, S. M. (1992). Facilitative leadership: The imperative for change. Austin, 

TX: Southwest Educational Development Laboratory. 

A review of the literature dealing with change and school improvement efforts 
demonstrates that policy mandates alone do not ensure an increase in student success. 
Emphasized by the author is the fact that traditional approaches to change need to be 
reconsidered as to the role they play in school change. Some of these approaches may in fact 
be inhibiting successful school change. Part of a series of literature reviews on topics about 
school change, this monograph addresses the element of facilitative leadership and its 
relationship to effective implementation of school change. Although key in implementing 
change is the teacher, we are reminded that effective leadership is necessary for schools to 
experience successful change. The text is replete with examples of research studies that 
reinforce this idea. Identified in this text are six categories of actions that are used by 
effective leaders to facilitate change. These include developing a culture of readiness for 
change; promoting the vision; providing the necessary resources; ensuring the availability of 
professional development; maintaining checks on progress; and providing the ongoing 
assistance necessary for change to occur smoothly. 

Hord, S. M. (1994). Staff development and change process: Cut from the same 
cloth. Issues about Change, 4{2). Austin, TX: Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory. 

In this article the relationship between a model of staff development and a change 
model is explored. The Joyce and Showers model for staff development is described and 
research findings of its effectiveness are included. The five components of this model 
include the introduction and presentation of the skill and its theoretical background; the 
demonstration of the new strategy; the practice of the newly acquired skill in a simulated 
setting; the prompt checking of progress through feedback; and the maintenance of the skill 
through coaching and follow-up assistance. Research demonstrates that the fifth 
component— coaching— is the most critical for skills improvement, and it helps more 
participants transfer the new skill into practice. 

Citing school improvement studies, the author also identifies categories of 
interventions in the change process. These five interventions include the development of a 
vision, the provision of resources and a supportive environment, training of skills, monitoring 
and evaluation, and the provision of continued assistance through monitoring. A study of the 
categories revealed that, among other things, implementation success was positively 
correlated to the number of interventions provided to the teachers. The models’ components 
are discussed in terms that promote thinking about staff development as a change process. In 
conclusion, implications of the models are discussed in terms of successful strategies for a 
comprehensive approach to changing teachers practices. These Six Success Strategies 
emphasize vision, resources, training, checking progress, ongoing assistance, and a change 
ready culture. 
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Hord, S. M., & Czerwinski, P. (1991). Leadership: An imperative for 
successful change. Issues about Change, 1, (2). Austin, TX: Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory. 

Two major questions are addressed in this article — “Who are the leaders?” and “What 
do leaders do?” Leaders can include principals, superintendents, other district level 
administrators, teachers, counselors, and teams comprised of all of the above including 
parents and community representatives. What is important is that these leaders facilitate 
successful change in schools. The article reviews those actions that leaders — no matter who 
they are — need to undertake in order to implement initiatives successfully. Research 
provides us with five actions that have proven to be effective in implementing change. These 
include articulating the vision and consequently having shared ownership of the vision; 
planning and providing resources; training; monitoring; and providing consultation and 
coaching. Each of these actions is briefly described and discussed using a district’s school 
improvement story on the implementation of these actions. 

Hord, S. M., Rutherford, W. L., Huling-Austin, L, & Hall, G. E. (1987). Taking 
charge of change. Austin, TX: Southwest Educational Development Laboratory. 

Written primarily for those who want to become effective “change facilitators”, this 
book provides descriptions and suggestions for use of the diagnostic tools that are elements 
of the Concems-Based Adoption Model (CB AM). In the CB AM model, individuals, who are 
thinking about incorporating a change, work with a change facilitator. The facilitator makes 
use of the Stages of Concern, Levels of Use, and Innovation Configuration as diagnostic 
tools to determine the needs of individuals involved in change. The individuals will likely 
fall into one or more stages within the Stages of Concern dimension. These include an 
awareness of the change; an informational stage of wanting to know more about change; a 
personal stage reflecting on how change will affect the self; a management stage concerned 
with the availability of time for change; a consequence stage concerned with the effects that 
change will have on students; a collaboration stage deciding how change is related to others’ 
work; and a refocusing stage where one contemplates how to improve on the original idea. 
The Levels of Use of an innovation include non-use, orientation, preparation, mechanical 
use, routine, refinement, integration, and renewal. Lastly, the concept of Innovation 
Configurations is defined as something that “represents the patterns of innovation use that 
result when different teachers put innovations into operation in their classrooms.” All three 
components of the CBAM model are presented as diagnostic tools to help the change 
facilitator in making appropriate recommendations to schools that seek positive changes. 
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Horsley, D., & Kaser, J. (1999). How to keep a change initiative on track. 
Journal of Staff Development, 20(4), 40-45. 

Based on their belief that essential to successful educational reform is the “degree to 
which educational decision makers understand and attend to the process of implementing the 
change they have chosen”, the authors of this article propose a conceptual framework of nine 
“risk factors” that must be considered when making changes. They contend that lack of 
attention to any one of these factors can lead to poor or nonexistent implementation of a 
change initiative. Brief examples of schools and/or districts from different states across the 
U. S. are used throughout the article to illustrate how either attention or inattention to these 
factors can affect school reform efforts. The nine factors include making a strong case for 
change, providing clarity of vision, having key leaders who will drive the organization 
toward its vision, assuring individual commitment from all involved, having change guides 
or change agents who will provide “hands-on” support, ensuring cultural alignment or the fit 
between a school’s values and the values inherent in the change, providing the necessary 
infrastmcture support for the proposed change, providing awareness of the many external 
factors such as competing initiatives or mandates that can negatively affect the initiative, and 
lastly, making sure that an implementation plan with assessment components has been 
developed. 

Huberman, A. M. & Miles, M. B. (1986). Rethinking the quest for school 
improvement: Some findings from the DESSI study. In A. Lieberman (Ed.), 
Rethinking school improvement (pp. 61-81). New York: Teachers College Press. 

The authors of this chapter take a deeper look into their field study, which was a part 
of the much larger Dissemination Efforts Supporting School Improvement (DESSI) study. 
The DESSI project provided a comprehensive analysis of federal and state dissemination 
activities for supporting school improvement. Presented in this chapter are three main 
findings as they relate to a conflict paradigm or a rational paradigm. On the question of why 
innovations are implemented in the first place, the finding suggested that the innovation’s 
potential for solving local problems was a reason for adoption and implementation. Some of 
the reasons given for adoption by administrators and users include: improves classroom 
instmction, improves teacher capacity, gets better working conditions, and improves 
achievement scores. In assessing the nature and the degree of school improvement, five 
normative outcomes were derived: stabilization of use of the innovation; percentage of use; 
user capacity change; student impact; and institutionalization. Achieving more of these at 
higher levels was more conducive to successful school improvement efforts. The authors 
conclude with the suggestion that school improvement is a reachable goal and that we are 
just beginning to understand how to do it successfully. 
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Joyce, B., & Calhoun, E. 1996. Learning experiences in school renewal: An 
exploration of five successful programs. Eugene, OR: ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Educational Management. 

The authors of this book present five case studies of programs used to build improved 
learning communities. Advocating that school renewal can be a positive experience, they 
provide information about better strategies for school renewal. Each of the five programs 
presented in the book focuses on unique components of school renewal. Technical and social 
aspects of school renewal are examined, and the participants’ goal of building a learning 
community for the whole school remains a central theme throughout. The programs’ 
designs, goals, similarities, and differences are discussed in the initial chapter. The 
subsequent chapters present a more detailed look at each of these programs. The programs 
include the use of staff development as a tool for school improvement, the effective use of 
governance structures, the use of an initiative to create a culture of readers and writers, the 
use of staff development to increase the capacity of inner city schools, and the use of action 
research as a tool for school improvement. The concluding chapter provides a brief review 
of the authors’ views of the participants’ experiences with the programs. 

Joyce, B. R., Hersch, R. H., & McKibbin, M. (1983). The structure of school 
improvement. NY : Longman Inc. 

Through the use of literature findings and accounts of personal experiences, a broad 
look at the issue of school improvement is presented in this book. The authors ask 
fundamental questions regarding the purposes of organizational change, teacher and school 
effectiveness, and the purposes of schooling. In the end, they suggest that “the responsibility 
for improving the quality of schools resides in a combination of responsible 
parties — teachers, parents, administrators, and community representatives — acting together’’. 

From a synthesis of literature reviews, personal experiences, and personal 
observations, their findings suggest that in order to establish the process of effective school 
improvement, five principles are necessary. These include building a network for 
collaborative local governance; establishing a climate of support; developing effective 
training mechanisms; creating a sound organizational structure; and making change familiar 
to everyone involved in the process. The authors then identify three stages that are important 
to establishing an effective strategy for school improvement and change. The 
stages — refining the school, renovating the school, and redesigning the school — are 
discussed in terms of tasks involved in making each of these stages come to fmition. 

Louis, K. S., & Miles, M. B. (1990). Improving the urban high school: What 
works and why. NY: Teachers College Press. 

Written primarily for those concerned with the improvement of America’s high 
schools, the authors provide information from five in-depth case studies of high schools that 
were going through a change process. The high schools were in five different cities across 
the U. S. with four located in the northeastern states and one in the west. Additional data are 
provided from a national survey of 178 principals who lead large city high schools and 
whose schools had undertaken a journey of improvement. 
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The participating schools represent varying degrees of improvernent success. In 
addition to including schools that are “success stories”, schools that are stmgglmg an 
improving” and that had “limited success” are also included. Presented at the conclusion 
each case study is a “reflective review” that explains the schools successful (or 
unsuccessful) improvement efforts. Leadership and management issues associated with 
“ement effL are also addressed. The authors contend that ^hanges .^^ 
leadership and management at the school level will help create 

acts of building a vision, obtaining and managing resources, and coping ^ 

Thri procesLre discussed as they relate to the leadership of the schools^ Both old and 
new Lthods of organizing are discussed. While the old methods are chiefly entrenched in 
stability and continuity, the new models of school restructuring are vision-driven, 
tccoZ»^sc6, Lm-focused, network-based, multi-specialized, and involve every 

stzikeholder. 

McLaughlin, M. W. (1990). The Rand change agent study revisited: Macro 
nerspectives and micro realities. Educational Researcher, 19(9), 11-16. 

Findings from a national study of four federally funded programs that had as a 
common purpLe the introduction and support of innovative reform initiatives presented^^ 
in this artL? The study, conducted from 1973 through 1978, produced several findings that 
L be taken into reconsideration for today’s reform initiatives The paper ^^v.ews th^ajor 
findings of the Rand Change Agent study and addresses the following questions. 1) 
tats and contaue to be accurate descriptions of the local change pn^ss 

and thi role of policy? 2) Which findings have not held up and should not be rethought. 3) 
mi tte taplicLns for research aimed at understanding the relationsh.p between 
policy and practice? Findings indicated that the following strategies were generally 
effective- ongoing teacher-specific training; assistance from local staff versus reliance on 
outside consultants; teacher participation in project decisions; and principals participation 

training. 

Mendez-Morse, S. (1993). Vision, leadership, and change. Issues about Change, 

2(3) Austin, TX: Southwest Educational Development Laboratory. 

^ The author focuses on the important role that a defined vision plays in any school 
improvement or school change process. In her definition, vision serves as a 
pofnting the way for all who need to understand what the organization is and where intends 
to go " She lobLs for the involvement of teachers, students, and the community in 
collaborating on a vision statement. She explores the roles that administrators and teachers 

have in developing and sustaining the vision. u 

Mendez-Morse proposes four steps toward developing a vision statement for schools, 
a) know your organization-^larify the nature and purpose; b) involve cntical 
individuals-especially those who are affected; c) explore the possibilitieMonside 
possible futures; and d) put it in writing. Each step is discussed individually. 
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Miles, M.B. (1993). 4« years change Some persona. refleCions. 

Educational Administration change strategies. The 

The author presents a historical view of ten major s ^^i^bles 

change strategies are discussed 

involved in each of the strategies. . 2 ) innovation diffusion and adoption; 3) 

1990’s, include 1) training in group 6) supported 

organizational self -renewal, ) now g reform* 8) training of change agents; 9) 

implementation; 7) leading and managing restructuring schools. He presents his 

view on understanding change in a reiieciivc, p 

reader in active reflection and self-awareness on the topic ot change 

Moffett, C. A. (2000). Sustaining change: The answers are blowing in the wind. 

Educational Leadership, 570 ), 35-38. answers to the question on how to sustain 

The author of this article research on sustaining 

change are (and have been) ^ers and school and district leaders have to 

educational change. She states that keep from enacting futile and 

do is look to the body of knowledge on sustaining ch g developing a reform- 

counterproductive policies. Lessons a ou ^^^^^j^jg^^reducing turnover, and using 
support infrastructure, nurturing pro ess of how the literature supports these 

fac^itators to buiid 

nl" years ago, the answers ore biowing in the wind." 

Organization and Restnictnring center on Organization and 

Five years of school restructurmg nre exLincd at many 

Restructuring of Schools ^er^s also analyzed schools taking part in vanous 

different stages of J^With a large sample thit included all grade levels, the 

district and state reform strateg quantitative data through the use of in-depth 

report combines the use of S ,^odel of concentric circles, with student learning at 
case studies and survey data, sing support” are key in setting the context for 

the center, the authors advocate PP learning, authentic 

SlscussS’individually in relation to the overall research project. 
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Olson, L. (1999). Study: Schoolwide reform not easy, [online] Available: 
http://www.edweek.org/ew/vol-17/29rand.hl7 

The author presents a brief summary of the findings by the Rand Corporation on the 
first two years of the New American Schools comprehensive reform initiative. The study 
found that many factors affected whether the NAS designs were implemented. Some of the 
findings illustrate that higher levels of implementation of the initiative were evidenced when 
adopting a design was done with time and through a well-informed process; when leadership 
was stable and consistent; when design teams provided stable and consistent assistance; and 
when support, trust, and autonomy existed between the school and the district. The author 
concludes that learning from this study is essential in view of the fact that more money is 
being allocated for research-based, whole-school designs through the Obey-Porter 
Comprehensive School Reform Initiative. 

Pechman, E. M., & King, J. A. (1993). Obstacles to restructuring: Experiences 
of six middle-grades schools. New York, NY: National Center for Restructuring 
Education, Schools and Teaching. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. 
ED362985) 

The implementation of a school improvement effort in six middle-grades schools is 
reported in this paper. The research identifies six factors that are essential for successful 
school reform. These include a stable and safe school environment; the ongoing support 
from district staff for reform; the presence of teacher leaders within the school; the 
collaboration and support of the whole faculty; the acceptance and commitment by the 
faculty to participate in the change process; and a principal leader who facilitates the changes 
and encourages collegiality. A discussion is included on the problems encountered when 
attempts are made to actually implement the reform initiative. 

Quellmaiz, E. (1995). School-based reform: Lessons from a national study. A 
guide for school reform teams (Report No. ISBN-0-16-048415-4). Menlo Park, CA: SRI 
International. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED395384) 

Presented in a guidebook format, this report of a congressionally mandated study 
discusses the lessons learned from the implementation of school based reforms and provides 
successful examples of reform strategies. A United States Department of Education 
sponsored study, the Effective Schools Programs was conducted during the 1991-92 school 
year. Both qualitative and quantitative measures were used to obtain data. Five states were 
included in this study — California, Connecticut, Kentucky, South Dakota, and Washington. 
Schools with successful outcomes of school-based reform shared the following 
characteristics: vision and focus on goals to provide all students with higher learning 
expectations; a culture of readiness and acceptance of reform within the school; and 
continuing professional development support for teachers and administrators. The guide is 
divided into four sections that include an introduction, lessons learned, examples of schools 
engaged in reform, and recommendations to districts on how to facilitate/support reform 
within their schools. 
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Raywid, M. A. (1993). Finding time for collaboration. Educational Leadership, 
51, (1), 30-34. 

Time for collaboration among teachers to pursue and sustain school improvement 
efforts is a very important feature of school improvement. The author suggests that this 
collaboration time is possibly more important than equipment, facilities, or traditional staff 
development. We are reminded that over the last decade, time has consistently been 
mentioned as a key issue in analysis of school change.research. Through other cited 
research, the author reiterates that successful schools are distinguished from unsuccessful 
ones by the frequent and efficient use of collaborative time among teachers. After surveying 
fifteen schools, the author presents a synopsis of how these schools are making the necessary 
collaborative time available for their teachers. These examples also illustrate how the search 
for time can be conducted at different levels — school, district, and state. The author 
concludes with the belief that the responsibility for providing collaborative time rests with 
the school and the individual teachers. 

Reavis, C., & Griffith, H. (1992). Restructuring schools: Theory and practice. 
Lancaster, PA: Technomic Pub. Co., Inc. 

This book provides an overall picture of the different components necessary for 
restructuring schools. The authors provide a definition of restructuring, the rationale for it, 
and a synthesis of the research on restructuring. In addition, they discuss how leadership, a 
supportive environment, and the maintenance of restructuring are all vitally important when 
schools are undergoing changes. Goal setting, decision making, problem solving, and the 
maintenance of organizational change are areas considered of primary importance in an 
organization’s restructuring efforts. The authors concur that an implementation gap may 
develop when continuous “checks on progress” are lacking during the change process. These 
“checks on progress” are necessary in order to correct any inadequacies during the 
restructuring process. 

All chapters conclude with sections titled “troubleshooting” and “implementation 
checklist” to provide the readers with strategies and constructive feedback as they work 
through the process of restructuring. In addition, the appendices include several tools to use 
in establishing an effective restructuring process. 

Rossman, G. B., Corbett, H. D., & Firestone, W. A. (1988). Change and 
effectiveness in schools. Albany, NY: SUNY. 

An intensive fieldwork approach is used to present three case studies illustrating the 
impact that school culture has on program innovations. Three different innovations in three 
different high schools are discussed. In one high school, there was acceptance and a positive 
attitude towards the introduction of a new instructional model. In a second high school, a 
program intended to improve basic skills was met with frustration and anger from the 
teachers. In the third high school, experienced teachers viewed a new district innovation on 
improving writing instruction with disdain. Understanding school culture as “those set of 
shared expectations about what is and what ought to be”, the authors proceed to provide 
explanations about why the responses to new programs varied from school to school. 
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Senge, P., Kleiner, A., Roberts, C., Ross, R., Roth, G., & Smith, B. (1999). The 
dance of change: The challenges to sustaining momentum in learning organizations. 

NY: Doubleday, Inc. 

A Fifth Discipline resource, the book offers in-depth accounts of efforts to sustain 
learning initiatives undertaken by corporations and other organizations. The book is written 
for.those persons or organizations whose goal is to put change innovations into practice by 
effecting change in deeply rooted systemic and attitudinal practices. Ten unique challenges 
are identified as those “sets of forces that oppose profound change”. These challenges are 
discussed in terms of three growth processes that sustain change. The challenges of initiating 
include not enough time, lack of support, irrelevance, and participation. The challenges of 
sustaining transformation include fear and anxiety, assessing, and supporters vs. non- 
supporters. The challenges of redesigning and rethinking include governance, diffusion, 
strategy and purpose. In addition to exploring the unique challenges in depth, the book 
discusses their general nature and the role they play in reinforcing or limiting the processes 
that sustain change. Strategic options are provided to assist leaders in dealing with these 
challenges. 

Slavin, R. E. (1997). Sand, bricks, and seeds: School change strategies and 
readiness for reform, [online] Available: http://scov.csos.jhu.edu/sfa/sandbri.htm 

The author of this article strongly proposes that in order for schools to successfully 
implement changes, they must be willing and ready to undertake the reform. He proposes 
three types of schools in relation to how ready they are for implementing change strategies. 
“Seeds” schools need only general support and are capable of developing and implementing 
their own reform model; “bricks” schools do not develop their own innovative models, but 
are capable of implementing an externally developed model; and “sand” schools are those 
schools that are incapable of either developing an internal model or implementing an 
externally developed mbdel. A discussion of each type of school is presented in the article. 

Discussions on mismatches between reform strategies and reform readiness, and on 
reforming “sand” schools and the policy implications of such activities are presented. In 
conclusion, the author proposes that schools be identified according to the typology he 
prescribes so that it informs the choice made for a school reform model. 

Stringfield, S., Ross, S., & Smith, L. (Eds.). (1996). Bold plans for school 
restructuring: The new American schools designs. Mahwah, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum 
Assoc. 

Documentation of the first three years’ work of nine NAS development teams is 
presented in this book. The development teams’ charge was to create and implement whole- 
school restructuring designs. The nine designs are presented in two groups, each group 
ordered alphabetically. Chaps. 2-8 present the 7 NAS designs funded through three full 
phases-Audrey Cohen College; ATLAS; Co-NECT; Expeditionary Learning; Modem Red 
Schoolhouse; National Alliance for Restracturing Education; Roots and Wings. Chapters 9 
and 10 present two designs there were funded in phases one and two but not phase 
three — Community Learning Centers and Los Angeles Learning Centers. In Chapter 1 1 the 
RAND evaluators present the designs in three broad types: Core Designs (Audrey Cohen 
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RAND Corp. 

U.S. Department of Education. (1998). 
programs, vohZe 2 (Policy Studies Associates, USDE Contract EA9405 , 

omcraror approach, the volume demonstrates how educators and communtnes »e 

parent and community partnerships— are then used as ^ 

Lhools is implementing a successful comprehensive school reform progra . 

Wilbur, D.M. (1999). Visionary leadership and 
Noteworthy Perspectives on Comprehensive School Reform (pp. 27-32). 

^h^ — Without a 

towMd the vision facilitates day-to-day operations “"<* 

S^Lwactice of implementing the visionary goals, m author concludes w.th an 
example of a successfui integrated leadership story based ,n mral Nebraska. 

studies involve f.ve high schools m Ma|yland. OuS^^ qualitative data 

both the social artd^^^^^^^ 

::hr;:;::™e“ and functions of schools, themhy moving 

beyond simple definitions of restructuring. 
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